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DOCTOR COOPER INITIATES THE CATHOLIC ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL CONFERENCE 


LropoLp H. TiBesar, M.M.* 
Tokyo, Japan 


T is a loving assignment I accept in writing about our late 
[ iiena Monsignor Cooper’s association with the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference. Perhaps no one knows it better 
now that he is gone. He was the Catholic Anthropological Con- 
ference. The way it all started is not clear because he always 
told one story and I another. Mine must now prevail since he 
never wrote his. 

The late founder of Maryknoll, Bishop James Anthony Walsh, 
once asked the writer at a faculty meeting at our Major Semi- 
nary at Ossining if I wouldn’t undertake to teach a course in 
Cultural Anthropology. Filled with youthful confidence and the 


* Rev. Leopold H. Tibesar was the first Maryknoll Missioner to go to 
Japan. While there in 1925 he acquired a penetrating knowledge of 
Japanese language and culture. He then organized the work in Japanese 
Manchuria with headquarters in Darien, but after six or seven years illness 
unfortunately forced his return to the United States and kept him here. 
Prior to the outbreak of the present war he was pastor of a predominantly 
Japanese parish in Seattle. After the war, however, he was able to fulfill 
his desire to get back to Japan. He is now serving in Tokyo as Secretary 
General of the National Catholic Committee of Japan. He is a founding 
member of the Catholic Anthropological Conference, a member of its 
Executive Board, and a contributor to Primitive Man. 
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assurance of innocence both of knowledge and of prudence, I 
answered “yes.” I then found myself in trouble at once. 

Catholic Theologians have always taught anthropology from a 
spiritual, religious angle in the tract “De Homine.”’ Physical 
Anthropology and allied subjects were hardly mentioned in any 
of our Catholic schools of higher learning in America in 1924. I 
looked through our Seminary Library for books upon which to 
base my course of study and found little that was suitable. 
Current book lists yielded but little more. Time was running out 
so I had to do something rather quickly. I recalled dimly that 
Dr. Cooper at Catholic University midst all his Catholic interest 
in religious teaching, youth work, ete., was also interested in 
anthropology. So I wrote to him stating my problem. 

If ever a bedeviled instructor received a generous answer from 
a colleague I was the fortunate one. That letter started an 
intimacy between us which lasted till death and I was sole bene- 
ficiary. I received not only a goodly bibliography but much 
more besides. My course was ready after a while and into the 
bargain I joined the American Anthropological Association at 
Doctor Cooper’s suggestion, and thereby hangs the tale. 

We had a convention of Learned Societies at Yale University. 
By appointment, Doctor Cooper and I attended together. At 
Yale we met many of the great names in anthropology of the 
country: Hrdlicka, Stirling and Kroeber and many others. 
Hrdlicka gave a speech I have never forgotten. : 

During the convention Doctor Cooper and I had to take our 
noonday meal somewhere for several days. However we got 
there, we went to a place called the “Hofbraii.” Parenthetically, 
those were the days of the so-called ‘“ Noble Experiment.” Dur- 
ing the course of our meal we “experimented” by nostalgically 
ordering a proper liquid refreshment with our meal. A sip and 
we wondered. A deeper one ensued and we could have been con- 
vineed that the place had not been named in vain. Sufficient 
room for doubt remained, however, to permit of subsequent 
returns to the same place. The meals were really adequate and 
then, of course, there was the dubious liquid. 

Doctor Cooper always maintained happily that what happened 
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subsequently to the anthropological development of Catholic 
education in the United States was due to the inspirational 
moments spent at the Hofbraii near Yale University campus. 

Be that as it may, we did work out there plans sufficient to 
encompass a lifetime of development in the field of Anthropology 
for Doctor Cooper personally, the Department of Anthropology 
at Catholic University, establishment of the Catholic Anthro- 
pological Conference and its organ “Primitive Man” (a name 
chosen by Doctor Cooper himself), as well as whatever subse- 
quently took place due to the above plans. If this writer has 
made any contribution to anthropology in the United States it 
rests in the effort he made to convince Doctor Cooper to cast 
aside all side issues and embark as a specialist in the field of 
anthropology alone to achieve all the above objectives. All of the 
above were realized in magnificent fashion in time, thanks very 
largely and uniquely to Doctor Cooper’s painstaking efforts. 
What he meant to the science of his predilection in the United 
States is now history. 

One plan we did not succeed in realizing to the extent we 
planned. This was due more than likely to the failure of the 
writer, for many reasons, to carry through his part of the agree- 
ment. Perhaps our plan was too ambitious. We visioned secur- 
ing the cooperation of well-prepared missionaries and their so- 
cieties to enable us to issue Primitive Man in a format somewhat 
along the lines of the National Geographic Magazine, which was 
then and still remains, in a class of its own. I am still convinced 
the plan is feasible and should be carried to realization in time. 

By another seemingly fortuitous concurrence characteristic of 
the beginning of many such enterprises we were able to present 
in Primitive Man, from the very outset, worthy material from a 
really authoritative source. As Acting-Superior of our Major 
Seminary at that time it devolved upon me to do the honors, in 
place of our Co-Founder, Bishop James Anthony Walsh, on 
behalf of a steady stream of visitors. Only they came from all 
over the world to meet that unique priest. Some unsual per- 
sonage was a usual guest at our board then and perhaps now, 
also. 
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Among others a young Belgian priest happened along one day 
to see Father Walsh. He looked a bit incredulous when I told 
him I’d have to do because Father Walsh was in China. His in- 
credulity registered disappointment, too, because he had come 
half way round the world with a large sheaf of manuscripts on 
the Negritos of Northern Luzon gathered painstakingly and 
painfully during an eight year stretch in those jungles where 
Negritos live. After listening to the priest’s talk to our students 
at Spiritual Reading time, I wired Doctor Cooper of our find. 
He wired back jubilantly to send him on—just the man needed 
at the moment. That marked the debut of Father Vanoverbergh 
into anthropological literature and the name has been an orna- 
ment to it ever since. . 

Now that Monsignor Cooper is gone from us the duty devolves 
upon all of us to carry on in his place. Catholie Anthropologists 
have an important task before them. To accomplish it they need 
sound faith and judgment, technical skill and a sense of humor 
along with determination. Monsignor Cooper’s sense of humor 
illumined his scientific studies which were broad and deep. He 
“aught the fallacies in modern education and thinking and sup- 
plied that superb guidance which, at his going, we need to 
replace. May his work proceed, live on and guide us all into a 
new and better day. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE REV. FATHER COOPER TO 
SOUTH AMERICAN ETHNOGRAPHY 


ALFRED METRAUX * 
Paris, France 


N the Rev. Father John M. Cooper South America has lost 
] one of its greatest specialists, and also one of the last repre- 
sentatives of a group of scholars who set as their goal the com- 
plete understanding of the ethnography of this continent. The 
mastery of a scientific field so vast has become difficult today, not 
to say impossible. Almost an entire era in the history of Ameri- 
canist studies ends with the passing of Father Cooper. 

This scholar who had acquired so great a familiarity with the 
native cultures of South America never had the opportunity to 
study them at first hand. He certainly did not lack the desire. 
In 1940, when I myself was in the Argentine, he wrote to me 
several times asking me for information on the last Tehuelche, 
among whom he was preparing to make a long stay. Illness, then 
war, prevented him from following out this project. Later he 
often expressed regret at not having been able to realize this 
plan. 

The particular conditions of South American ethnography are 
such that a research worker who has never been in the field can, 
nevertheless, undertake original research likely to advance the 
science, if he has a taste for scholarship and a critical sense. 
There exists in fact, on the extinct Indian cultures and on those 
which still subsist, an enormous body of information often of the 


* Dr. Alfred Métraux is an outstanding authority on the ethnology of 
South America. His extensive contributions to the Handbook of South 
American Indians are based on both his original field investigations and his 
knowledge of the sources for vast regions of the continent. While he has 
worked in other areas such as Haiti and Polynesia, Dr. Métraux has re- 
mained a South Americanist at heart. At present he is Director of the 
whole race program of UNESCO, with headquarters in Paris. 
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highest order, which is scattered through travel narratives, the 
relations of missionaries, and historical documents. In patiently 
collecting these texts and in interpreting them in the light of 
modern ethnography, it is possible to penetrate very deeply into 
the American past and to resolve extremely important problems. 
Furthermore the accumulation of documents on indigenous cul- 
tures is justified only if it provides material for wider and wider 
syntheses. 

Father Cooper distinguished himself at the same time by works 
of pure scholarship, and by brilliant essays classifying the South 
American evidence, which very much clarified the history of the 
indigenous cultures of the continent. 

His interest in South American ethnography originated in the 
interest he had all his life in primitive cultures, which according 
to him carried over to our times the image of very ancient man- 
kind. Well before the researches of Father Martin Gusinde, of 
W. Koppers, and of Junius Bird in the southern parts of South 
America, he understood the importance of this region in the 
whole of the ethnography of the continent, and exerted himself 
to make it better known to us by collecting and analyzing the 
sparse data on its inhabitants which had accumulated since the 
sixteenth century. He dedicated to the people of Tierra del 
Fuego a monograph (Analytical and Critical Bibliography of the 
Tribes of Tierra del Fuego and the Adjacent Territory), which is 
still a model of its kind. The interest and the range of this work 
are only partially indicated by the title because properly speak- 
ing it is not merely a simple enumeration and critical evaluation 
of our sources on the Yahgan, Alakaluf and Ona, but a veritable 
synthesis of all the data which existed on these Indians in 1915. 

This bibliography was, in fact, the first step in a systematic 
study of the South American natives which was to take shape in 
the Handbook of South American Indians, of which he and Dr. 
Lowie were two of the principal moving spirits. 

At the present time, thanks to the monumental work of Father 
Gusinde, the inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego count among the 
best known Indians of South America, but in the epoch in which 
Father Cooper’s study was published, our data on their culture 
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were confused and fragmentary. Great patience and much im- 
agination were necessary to introduce some order into the chaos 
of scattered information drawn from the most diverse and often 
contradictory sources. 

The results of this hard work are worthy of admiration. They 
have much facilitated the task of Father Gusinde, who on several 
occasions has gratefully acknowledged the erudition and insight 
which his predecessor showed. The investigations on the spot 
have confirmed some of Father Cooper’s hypotheses. Thus, there 
is no doubt today that, as he had supposed, all the Indians of the 
Patagonian waterways are indeed Alakaluf and not a distinct 
group. Also the conclusions at which Father Cooper had arrived 
concerning the Chono remain on so solid a base that they have 
never been contested. Looking back twenty years he has not had 
reason to modify his views on this point. In the Handbook of 
South American Indians, the Chono are described as an isolated 
linguistic group, the culture of which is similar to that of the 
Alakaluf. 

The conclusion Father Cooper formulated at the end of this 
monograph expressed his interest in classifying the South Ameri- 
can cultures and in establishing their relative age. Based on the 
ethnographic facts and the few available archaeological data, he 
declared his conviction that the Yahgan were the first inhabitants 
of these inhospitable regions where they established themselves in 
very early times. They occupy, in relation to the other popula- 
tions of the New World, a position analogous to that of the 
Tasmanians or Negritos in Oceania; however, Father Cooper 
refused to give adherence to the theory of culture cycles (Kultur- 
kreis) presented by Graebner and P. W. Schmidt. He did not go 
beyond expressing his conviction that the Yahgan as well as the 
Pygmies and other marginal peoples of the Old World “have pre- 
served fairly well an earlier common culture and that both are, 
not unchanged, but only superficially changed, survivals from a 
common cultural ancestry” (Analytical and Critical Bibliography, 
p. 226). 

After this first working over of the sources, the relations be- 
tween peoples and cultures of the extreme southern end of the 
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South American continent appeared much more clearly, and it 
became possible to reconstruct the migration of ethnic groups 
and the cultural drift which have taken place in this region. 
Such is the task Father Cooper proposed for himself in a paper 
presented at the Congress of Americanists at Goteberg (1925), 
published in the report of this Congress (“Culture Diffusion and 
Culture Areas in Southern South America”). In this work he 
made clear two great currents of cultural influences coming from 
the north which manifested themselves to the east and west of 
an axis formed by the Cordillera of the Andes. The distinctive 
characters of the two areas of culture became blurred at the end 
of the eighteenth century when the Araucanian invasions in the 
Pampas introduced the “horse complex” in Patagonia, and, with 
it, a great number of traits proper to the western zone. It is 
therefore essential to strip off with care the innovation brought 
by the Araucanians from the outside, if one wishes to reconstruct 
the original character of the cultures of the Pampas and of 
Patagonia. 

The tools, the beliefs, and the social structure of the nomadic 
hunters, who wandered in the prairies of Argentina, testify to a 
relatively undeveloped culture. These Indians approximate in 
the fundamental aspects of their way of life the nomads of the 
sea who people the channels and fjords of west Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego. However, the contrasts between them are 
sufficiently numerous to make it necessary to set up two areas of 
distinct cultures, that of the prairie Indians (Campestrian), and 
that of the archipelago of the Straits of Magellan (Magellanic). 
The first area includes the Indians of the Chaco, those of the 
Pampas (Puelche), of the Patagonian plateau (Tehuelche) and 
of Tierra del Fuego (Ona). In the second area Father Cooper 
included the Araucanians, the Chono, the Alakaluf, the Yahgan. 
However, the homogeneity of this last cultural area is so ap- 
parent that Father Cooper wondered whether the two subareas 
which constitute it ought not to be raised to the category of au- 
tonomous cultural areas. He finally decided not to do so for 
archaeological reasons, and because of the cultural traits common 
to the tribes of this vast region. The excavations made at Arica 
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and Taltal had just revealed the existence of an archaic culture 
presenting closer resemblance to that of the Yahgan and Ala- 
kaluf. Yet Father Cooper’s opinion must have changed on this 
point because, in his later works, he incorporated the Araucanians 
in the Andean zone, and does not indicate the degree of relation- 
ship with their southern neighbors. With his feeling for nuances 
and the relativity of cultural phenomena, Father Cooper re- 
frained carefully from creating a sharp barrier between the cul- 
tural areas he outlined. He described with great care the in- 
fluences that the Ona and Yahgan had on each other. 

These analytic and comparative studies of the austral cultures 
gave an indication of the synthesis which he presents to us in 
his article “Areal and Temporal Aspects of Aborginal South 
American Culture” (1942). This article, in spite of its brevity, 
is nevertheless his most important theoretical contribution to 
South American ethnography. In this work, which he modestly 
says is not addresed to specialists, he endeavors to give “a 
bird’s eye view of aboriginal cultural distribution and sequence 
in South America . .. and to set up an areal and temporal frame- 
work into which the enormously complex factual data can be 
provisionally fitted and to offer a first aid guide to the anthro- 
pological literature of the continent.” He classes the multiple 
cultures of the continent into three large groups which correspond 
roughly to the three geographic zones. To designate them he 
proposed the terms: sierral, silval and marginal. He justifies the 
appellation “marginal” by the fact that “technologically it is 
simpler than either of the other two and that regionally it borders 
on and is marginal to the Sierral and Silval areas.” Unfortu- 
nately the simplicity of this division is compromised by the 
presence of marginal peoples in the silval zone and silval tribes 
on the periphery of the marginal zone. 

If the sierral and silval cultures can be easily characterized, 
this is not the case for the marginal area because one cannot but 
judge as somewhat arbitrary the classification of the Ge in the 
same group as the Yahgan and the Chaco Indians. Among other 
differences, the marginal people of eastern Brazil and of the 
southern prairies are distinguished especially by the social struc- 
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ture, very simple among the latter, extremely complex among the 
former. One could multiply the list of contrasts. While Father 
Cooper certainly is right when he considers the Ge as the most 
ancient inhabitants of the plateau and coast of Brazil, it is not 
certain that they, except perhaps the Bororo, belong to the same 
migratory wave as the Patagonians or Fuegians. The analogies 
between these tribes are rather negative and even a criterion as 
important as the absence of agriculture is far from being valid 
for all the marginal people of the tropical regions. At most, one 
‘an suppose that certain groups began to cultivate the soil at a 
recent date, in imitation of invaders from the silval zone, but in 
other cases the tilling of the soil may be ancient. Father 
Cooper attributes to influences coming from the forest the dif- 
fusion, not only of “horticulture, tobacco, intoxicants, the ham- 
mock and so forth,” but also, “although the question is still an 
open one, the basic pattern of the complex social organization 
revealed among the Bororo and by more recent studies among 
some at least of the Ge-speaking peoples, such as the Apinayé, 
Canella and Sherente.” This last hypothesis, advanced with 
much caution, seems to me to be the only weak point in the whole 
synthesis. 

In a work appearing in the same year under the title of “South 
American Marginal Cultures,” there appears a more detailed dis- 
cussion and more delicately differentiated hypothesis on the cul- 
tural position of the marginal peoples. He classifies them in four 
sub-groups: Southern Coastal, Campestral, Savannal and Intra- 
silval. Faced with the cultural differences among these diverse 
groups, Cooper wonders: “What do the marginal cultures repre- 
sent in the total present and past picture of South American cul- 
ture?” and describes certain of the problems as follows: “Theo- 
retically, the marginal culture of South America, with its relative 
simplicity as compared with the Silval or Sierral cultures, may 
represent either cultural reversion to such simple level or else 
cultural tarriance thereon, and, in the latter case, tarriance with 
complete, with partial or with no retention of earlier patterns.” 

After having cited several facts which would favor the first 
hypothesis (Mura, Warrau, Guayaki, and early Guajiro), he 
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declares himself for the second alternative. “From the South 
American marginals in general most of our available evidence 
points, it seems to the writer, very strongly toward tarriance, 
rather than reversion” but he hastens to add: “Naturally there 
is no question of tarriance on the marginal level with complete 
retention of earlier patterns.” 

We will not follow Cooper’s proof of his thesis but one of his 
arguments deserves our attention. He reasons from the presence 
of the same cultural elements among the “marginal peoples” of 
South America, and in North America especially “in the simpler 
and marginal cultures thereof.” He counts about one hundred 
correspondences which he had been able to establish. A whole 
series of these cultural traits, common to the marginal Indians and 
to those of North America, “are relatively or completely inde- 
pendent of natural environment and of basie Wirtschaft.” The 
distribution of these elements appears to him moreover as even 
more convincing. “If these traits were so simple and generic 
that we could expect them to turn up anywhere, then we should 
also expect them to have a pancontinental or a randomly scat- 
tered distribution. In reality, however, distribution is not 
checkerboard or random but is an orderly regional one. The 
phenomena are massed and clustered to the far north and far 
south and are absent or only sporadically present in the vast cen- 
tral area. Or, finally, if they were few in number, we might 
disregard them as probably due to sheer chance or chance con- 
vergence. But their number is large and is seemingly growing 
year by year.” 

Father Cooper’s main object in classifying South American 
cultures was to enable him to translate into temporal terms the 
spatial relations which he ascertained in South America. In this 
he proves his fidelity to the historical method of which he was 
always a faithful adherent. A rapid examination of the move- 
ments of peoples and of the diffusion of cultural elements permits 
him to trace in bold lines the cultural history of the continent in 
the course of 2 or 3 thousand years. In the conclusion of his 
study he makes, under the unpretentious heading of working 
hypothesis, several conjectures which can be summarized as fol- 
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lows: “Some thousands of years before the Christian era, a long- 
headed nomadic people without agriculture, weaving, pottery, 
alcoholic drinks or tobacco, penetrated the South American conti- 
nent, their route either the Isthmus of Panama, or the Antilles. 
The first migratory waves spread over the whole of the continent 
and the descendants of the first colonists remain to our day in 
Tierra del Fuego and in certain regions of Brazil. 

“The marked dominance of weapons like the sling, club, spear, 
and spear thrower over most of the Andean area to Cape Horn, 
contrasting broadly with the dominance of the bow and arrow 
and unheaded club over most of the area east of the Andes, seems 
to point toward two great more or less independent cultural drifts 
in the western and eastern regions of the continent, drifts which 
may well date back to remote archaic times.” 

Horticulture developed during the millennium before the 
Christian era or even earlier, be it in Central or South America. 
It permitted the blooming of the great Andean civilizations, the 
origin of which Cooper places at the beginning of the Christian 
era. The conquests of the Incas helped to spread the limits of 
the Andean culture to the south, and, with the Araucanians as 
intermediaries, it profoundly affected the prairie marginal peoples 
(Campestrian peoples). 

Aside from these works concerned with broad _ problems, 
Father Cooper occupied himself with several problems concern- 
ing details for which he sought a solution. To make a just 
evaluation of his contributions to American ethnography it is 
proper to enumerate them here. 

His first monograph contains very interesting views on the 
origin and history of the plankboat. He considers this type of 
craft to be an invention by the southern Araucanians who were 
excellent navigators and who knew how to cut out planks. The 
plankboat would pass from the Araucanians to the Chono, from 
whom the Alakaluf would have borrowed it at a relatively recent 
date. Without entirely rejecting the possibility of an oceanian 
origin of this boat, Father Cooper believes in its authochthonous 
and independent development in California and in Chile. 

Father Cooper had foreseen the existence of beliefs in one god 
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among the tribes of Tierra del Fuego. The passage in which the 
issue is in question shall be cited as an example of his sagacity. 
Reverend Bridges, our best authority on Fuegian ethnography 
before Father Gusinde, denied in the most categorical fashion the 
recognition of a Supreme Being. Father Cooper wrote in this 
regard: “A negative is notoriously risky where there is question 
of a savage’s higher religious beliefs, but on the other hand the 
testimony of one who studied the Yahgans so long and so well 
cannot be waived lightly. The Rev. Mr. Bridges, however, does 
not seem to have had intimate personal knowledge of the Yahgan 
initiation rites, and it is just possible that back of them was, as 
in other parts of the world, a higher esoteric theology. Moreover, 
he apparently was loath to have his neophytes speak of their 
quondam religious beliefs” (Analytical and Critical Bibliog- 
raphy). The discoveries of Father Gusinde have shown him to 
be entirely right. 

Father Cooper has also taken a position on points of historical 
ethnography which have been the subject of discussions or of 
meticulous research by our South American colleagues. He pro- 
nounced himself in favor of the identification of the Querandi of 
the 16th century with the Puelche of the 18th. On the other hand 
he was little inclined to accept the existence of a fourth linguistic 
group in the Pampas—the group -het of Lehman Nitsche. The 
Poya Indians of the Nhuel-huapi are for him a Tehuelche group, 
although in the Handbook he describes them separately. 

Volume 5 of the Handbook of South American Indians con- 
tains four articles of Father Cooper (Traps, Firemaking, Games 
and Gambling, Stimulants and Narcotics) which are doubtless 
among the best which appear in this collective work. They are 
distinguished by the qualities which have always marked the 
works of Father Cooper: vast erudition, clarity, scientific caution, 
and taste for seeing things as a whole. 

A review, even if complete, of the works of a scholar at the end 
of his career, is not sufficient in drawing up the true balance sheet 
of his work. A research worker serves his discipline by the in- 
fluence which he exerts on his surroundings, by the direct or 
indirect aid that he gives to the work of others. In this regard 
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also Father Cooper has acquired the right to our respect and 
gratitude. He has always been generous with his time, his advice 
and encouragement. Monographs, as important for American 
ethnography as that on the Apinayé by Nimuendaju, have 
appeared thanks to his help. He has also published in “Primitive 
Man,” a periodical which he edited, several original contributions 
on the Indians of South America. Finally, Father Cooper has 
been not only one of the promoters of the Handbook of South 
American Indians but also has inspired the overall arrangement. 

May I end this homage to Father Cooper on a personal note. 
When, as a young anthropologist, I began my research in South 
America, I was often guided and encouraged by Father Cooper. 
Never will I forget the comfort that his letters, received in the 
Andes and in the Grand Chaco, brought me. They were the 
origin of a friendship and scientific collaboration that nothing 
will replace. His memory imposes on us the duty to continue his 
work. It is the only homage which to him, in his modesty, 
would have been acceptable. 


JOHN MONTGOMERY COOPER: 1881-1949 
PauL HANLY FuRFEY* 
Washington, D. C. 


HE lapse of a year since Dr. Cooper’s death yields a certain 
"hoe As the first shock of personal loss passes away, 
it becomes possible to appreciate his importance more objectively. 
He was a man of remarkably wide interests, attaining distinction 
in several fields of intellectual and practical activity; yet all his 
work was unified by his ideal of the priesthood. Everything he 
undertook was a corollary of his conception of his duty as a 
priest. 

John Montgomery Cooper was born on October 28, 1881 at 
Rockville, the county seat of Montgomery County, Maryland, 
fifteen miles from Washington. His father, James Joseph 
Cooper, belonged to an old Pennsylvania family, being a descend- 
ant of James Cooper who came from Mayfield, Staffordshire, 
England, to Darby Township in 1684. His mother, Emma Lillie 
(Tolou) Cooper, was of French extraction; her family had lived 
in Baltimore since 1810. Dr. Cooper was the second of three 
children. A younger brother, Heston, died in his teens. His 
older brother, James, lived to middle age, became a well-known 
architect in Washington, married, but left no children. 

A year or two after Dr. Cooper’s birth his father, an employee 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was transferred to’Baltimore and 
the family moved there. In 1888 the boy was entered at Calvert 


* Rev. Dr. Paul Hanly Furfey is Professor of Sociology and Head of 
Department at The Catholic University of America. He was a graduate 
student there in 1920 when Dr. Cooper joined the full-time faculty of that 
University. Having been colleagues in the Department of Sociology for 
some years, they maintained close friendship after the Department of 
Anthropology was separated from that of Sociology. Dr. Furfey has con- 
tributed research in the social problems of childhood, in the history of 
social thought and other areas of the discipline. 
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Hall, a school in charge of the Christian Brothers which was then 
located on Saratoga Street but which was moved two years later 
to its present site at Cathedral and Mulberry Streets, diagonally 
opposite the old Baltimore Cathedral. Here he completed his 
grammar and high-school work, finishing in 1897. He always 
spoke with warm appreciation of the quality of the education 
which he received from the Christian Brothers. 

Dr. Cooper used to recall his activities as a member of a boys’ 
gang on the streets of Baltimore, innocent enough but certainly 
strenuous. He spoke, too, of vacations spent with his father’s 
Quaker relatives in Pennsylvania and a summer at Woods Hole, 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, where he learned to sail a boat on 
Vineyard Sound. He loved active sports, particularly swimming 
and tennis. In most respects he must have been the typical 
American boy, but at least one of his activities was rather excep- 
tional. Among his effects after his death there was found a 
water color signed, “John Cooper 1894.” There is nothing 
juvenile about the composition, the drawing, the use of color, and 
the sensitive appreciation of nature which this landscape shows. 
Altogether it is a remarkable achievement for a boy of thirteen. 
Delicate artistry like that coupled with the ability to hold his own 
in the rough-and-tumble life of the streets makes an unexpected 
combination. John Cooper must have been a fascinating young- 
ster. 

The Baltimore of the 1880’s and 1890’s still had much of the 
atmosphere of the old-fashioned South. Possibly it was his 
Baltimore background which gave Dr. Cooper a certain air of 
formal courtesy which was quite distinctive of him. He was 
never stiff or artificial, but in his dealings with others he showed 
a trace of formality which was noticeable enough to set him 
somewhat apart in an offhand and backslapping generation. He 
was slow to use first names in addressing even his more intimate 
friends. No matter how rushed he was, he never omitted the 
minor courtesies which gentlemen are expected to show toward 
ladies. He showed a certain visible respect for human beings as 
such regardless of their positions on the social scale. Even when 
he was deeply hurt he would never strike back with a bitter or 
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sarcastic remark. To know Dr. Cooper was to regret the passing 
of old-fashioned courtesy. 

Mrs. Cooper used to boast that she had scrupulously refrained 
from influencing her son in any way in his choice of a vocation. 
At least by 1897, however, he had decided to study for the priest- 
hood and in that year he entered a preparatory seminary, St. 
Charles College, now located at Catonsville, but in those days at 
Ellicott City, Maryland. Here he remained two years, complet- 
ing the work corresponding to the Freshman and Sophomore 
years of a standard college. St. Charles, even then, had had a 
long history, having been founded by the Sulpician Fathers in 
1831. The President when John Cooper was a student there was 
tev. Charles B. Schrantz and among the members of the faculty 
was the distinguished poet-priest, John Bannister Tabb. 

In 1899 John Cooper journeyed to Rome and began at the 
North American College the regular six-year course of studies 
leading to the priesthood. During the first two years of his resi- 
dence the Rector of the College was Msgr. William H. O’Connell, 
afterwards the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston. John Cooper 
completed his course with distinction, receiving the Ph.D. in 1902 
and the S8.T.D. in 1905, but he also found time for a number of 
extracurricular interests in the Rome of Leo XIII and Pius X. 
He gained fluency in Italian. Art and archeology, however, were 
his most absorbing interests and in these subjects he acquired a 
surprisingly broad and accurate knowledge. It was under Msgr. 
O’Connell’s rectorship that the College bought a summer villa, 
Santa Catarina, at Castel Gandolfo. However, John Cooper did 
not spend all his vacations there. He traveled extensively, par- 
ticularly in Italy, visiting the famous museums and artistic 
monuments which always interested him very deeply. Finally, 
on June 17, 1905, he was ordained a priest and returned to the 
United States. 

Cardinal Gibbons at once placed Father Cooper as an assist- 
ant in St. Matthew’s, Washington, the present Cathedral, where 
he replaced Rev. J. D. Sterling who had died on May 13th. 
During the entire thirteen years of his residence at St. Matthew’s 
Father Cooper served under one pastor, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
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Sim Lee, and he had as a fellow assistant all that time Rev. 
Edward L. Buckey, afterwards pastor of the parish and a pro- 
thonotary apostolic. Another fellow assistant from 1912 on was 
Rev. Philo Laos Mills, the author of several books. In 1905 the 
parish was in process of transition. The new church on Rhode 
Island Avenue was still only partly completed, but a portion of it 
was usable and services were being held there. In the meantime 
Mass was still being said on Sundays in the old church at Fif- 
teenth and H Streets; it was not sold until 1909 when it was torn 
down to make room for the new Southern Building. St. 
Matthew’s was a very fashionable parish. Msgr. Lee was a 
gentleman of the old school and life at the rectory moved in a 
very dignified and formal pattern. 

Father Cooper soon began to distinguish himself by his work 
along several lines. He proved to be an excellent catechist, a 
fact which is interesting in view of his later work in religious 
education. Since the parish lacked a parochial school during the 
entire period of his residence there, this activity was particularly 
important. An old parishioner recalls that he instructed her for 
Confirmation soon after he came to the parish in 1905. “A very 
genial, nice person,” she says of him. “You couldn’t help but like 
him.” Emergency Hospital was under the care of the parish and 
Father Cooper did a great deal to build up good relations with 
the authorities there. He was very devoted to the sick. Soon, 
too, he began to be in demand as a preacher. At his death he left 
a collection of sermons, neatly written out in longhand and care- 
fully filed away, which date from this period. On the other hand 
his fellow priests seldom saw him on purely social occasions. He 
had a reputation as a model priest but one who kept busy about 
his own business and who had few close friends among the clergy 
of the city. 

On May 7, 1909, Bishop Shahan became Rector of the Catholic 
University and Dr. Cooper was appointed a part-time instructor 
to give courses in religion to the lay students during the ensuing 
academic year. Thus began his long association with the Uni- 
versity. In those days the place was far different from what 
it is at present. The student body during Dr. Cooper’s first year 
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numbered two hundred and fifty—all men, of course—and there 
were forty-five on the faculty. The only buildings on the campus 
were those now known as Caldwell, McMahon, St. Thomas, and 
Albert Halls, and the Administration Building. Yet, though the 
University was small, its faculty did not lack distinction. It 
boasted men like Dr. Turner (afterwards Bishop of Buffalo) in 
philosophy, Dr. Hyvernat in Semitic languages, Dr. Pace in 
philosophy and psychology, Dr. Griffin in chemistry, Dr. Shea in 
physics, Dr. Shanahan in dogmatic theology, Dr. Kerby in 
sociology, Dr. Aiken in apologetics, Dr. Creagh in canon law, and 
Dr. Shields in education, while a young teacher of mathematics, 
Dr. Aubrey E. Landry, had just been promoted to the rank of 
Associate Professor. The next year the present Rector, Msgr. 
McCormick, was added as Instructor in Education and Dr. 
Moore as Instructor in Psychology. 

Dr. Cooper threw himself into his new work with characteristic 
enthusiasm. Old parishioners still recall him striding along 
Rhode Island Avenue at a prodigious pace back and forth be- 
tween St. Matthew’s and the University, deeply absorbed in 
thought and glancing neither to the right nor left. At first he 
followed conventional methods more or less closely in his religion 
courses. Gradually, however, he became dissatisfied with the 
results and began to develop methods of his own. He analyzed 
the questions submitted by his students in class and shaped the 
content of his courses to meet the needs which these questions 
revealed. It was a pioneer effort to make the religion course 
respond to the needs of the laity. Dr. Cooper’s system of teaching 
religion, in the fully developed form which it attained years later, 
was marked by several original emphases. He stressed the im- 
portance of dogmas as incentives; they are not merely to be 
believed in the abstract; their consequences are to find concrete 
application in the practicalities of everyday life. Again and 
again he emphasized the prime importance of love of neighbor as 
the fundamental social virtue and insisted that this love neces- 
sarily implies an active interest in the alleviation of social prob- 
lems; his broad knowledge of the social sciences furnished a 
wealth of illustration for this latter point. In his moral instruc- 
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tion he systematically stressed positive ideals rather than nega- 
tive commands. He developed at length the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, finding that the 
concept of the whole human race as a family was a particularly 
forceful means of bringing home to his students the nature of 
their obligations toward all men, regardless of race, class, or 
national origin. He was a pioneer in the great emphasis which he 
gave to the study of Christian marriage in undergraduate re- 
ligion courses. Being himself a scientist of note, he was able to 
discuss the relation between religion and science with an unusual 
degree of authority. Perhaps no part of Dr. Cooper’s work 
proved to be more controversial than his work in this area. His 
methods have been many times attacked and many times de- 
fended. Probably it is still too early to evaluate them with the 
objectivity which he himself would have desired; but the least 
that can be said is that he developed a highly original method of 
presentation which was widely adopted throughout the country 
and which stimulated a great many other teachers of religion to 
re-examine their own methods. 

It seems to have been during his early Catholic University 
period that Dr. Cooper first developed an interest in anthropology 
which later became his dominant intellectual interest. He had 
employed Indian guides on camping and canoeing trips in 
Canada and their way of life seems to have stimulated his 
curiosity from the first. At this early period, also, he cited 
anthropological evidence in his religion courses. A_ privately 
printed outline of January, 1913, entitled Central Doctrines of the 
Catholic Church discusses the origin of the human race and 
devotes about two pages to primitive man. Another outline 
which appeared a year later treats the history of religion and 
gives about ten pages to the religion of the primitives. From the 
references cited in these early writings one gets the impression 
that Dr. Cooper was only beginning to develop his interest in 


1This analysis of Dr. Cooper’s contribution to religious education was 
kindly supplied to the writer by Msgr. William H. Russell who was his col- 
league in the Department of Religious Education since 1931 and who is 
now Head of the Department. 
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anthropology and was still depending principally on secondary 
sources. Yet it is interesting to notice that some of the char- 
acteristic emphases of his later work had already appeared. A 
section in the second of the two outlines just mentioned is de- 
voted to “Lower versus Higher Savages” and in this section he 
writes: “Contrary to what we should naturally expect, these 
lower peoples are emphatically better ethically and, generally 
speaking, considerably better in their religious beliefs. than their 
culturally much more advanced though still uncivilized breth- 
ren.”’? He was already interested in the reconstruction of tem- 
poral sequences and in the light of this fact it is easy to under- 
stand a remark which he once made to the present writer to the 
effect that his work in anthropology was a continuation of his 
earlier interest in archeology. 

Once Dr. Cooper’s interest in a subject had been thoroughly 
aroused, he could not remain satisfied very long with secondary 
sources. In 1916 he made his first anthropological field trip of a 
formal nature, visiting the Tétes de Boule of the upper St. 
Maurice River, Quebec. The next year he published his 233-page 
Analytical and Critical Bibliography of the Tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego and Adjacent Territory. This was his first anthropological 
publication aside from a nontechnical article on “Higher Culture 
of Early Man” in the American Ecclesiastical Review in 1914 
and the incidental discussions of primitive man in his religion 
outlines. It was a remarkable achievement. There was nothing 
amateurish about it and no one would take it for the work of a 
beginner. The bibliography was at once accepted as authorita- 
tive and it became a classic. 

Dr. Cooper’s rather sudden emergence as a_ full-fledged 
anthropologist was a convincing proof of his extraordinary ability 
to master a complicated technical subject with very little assist- 
ance from others. At this time he was almost certainly well 
acquainted with the great Smithsonian anthropologists, men like 
Frederick Webb Hodge and John Reed Swanton of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and Ale& Hrdlicka of the National Museum 


2J. M. Cooper, Religion, Course III (Washington: privately printed, 
1914), p. 6. 
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and he was very fortunate indeed to have their expert advice. Yet 
he had never taken a formal course in any of the anthropological 
sciences and had never had the opportunity to make a field trip 
under the guidance of a more experienced man. Once in con- 
versation with the present writer he spoke with some envy of the 
younger anthropologists who study the subject systematically in 
a graduate school with constant skilled guidance at every point. 
There is something to be said, however, for the self-education of 
a man like Dr. Cooper who learned his science the hard way. He 
could not afford to make mistakes because there was no one 
standing over him to correct them. When he met a difficulty he 
had to solve it himself instead of inquiring of his teacher after 
class. Thus he early gained a sturdy self-reliance and a healthy 
independence of judgment which formally trained students are 
likely to acquire much more gradually. 

Dr. Cooper had all the characteristics of the ideal research 
worker. He had a keen, analytical mind which could go quickly 
to the heart of a complex problem and reduce it to its simplest 
terms. He was infinitely painstaking in gathering data. He was 
very systematic in keeping his notes and references and in classi- 
fying them. He read the literature very critically, but he was 
still more critical of his own work. He would never admit that a 
proof was convincing until it had been carefully examined from 
all angles and all alternative hypotheses had been eliminated. 
He would revise and recheck his own manuscripts until they 
were as nearly perfect as he could make them—and then he 
would recheck them once more for good measure. He had a great 
gift for simple, direct, and clear exposition. His research output 
was large; but his publications are still more remarkable for their 
quality than for their quantity. 

Dr. Cooper’s anthropological work was interrupted before long 
by events connected with the First World War. The United 
States had declared war on Germany on April 6, 1917, and in Sep- 
tember of the following year the American hierarchy met and 
organized the National Catholic War Council which later became 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. On September 18, 
1918, Dr. Cooper was appointed to the staff of the N.C.W.C. as 











Secretary of the National Committee on Women’s Activities. In 
this capacity he was the executive in charge of an elaborate 
nation-wide program. His office made a survey of all existing 
Catholic women’s organizations in the country and became a 
center for the exchange of information and for the co-ordination 
of their work. Under his Committee twelve “visitors’ houses” 
were opened in army camps for the use of soldiers and their 
friends and twenty-eight community houses were established in 
various parts of the country. In co-operation with the War 
Department his Committee furnished secretaries for girls’ protec- 
tive work in cities near camps. Scholarships were obtained for 
eighty-seven French girls in American colleges. Thrift cam- 
paigns were conducted to encourage investment in Liberty Bonds. 
Through research and publication the Committee endeavored to 
keep the Catholic women of the country up to date on develop- 
ments. 

The N.C.W.C. had established at this time in Washington a 
school called The National Service School for Women, popularly 
known as “Clifton,” to train women for war work. It was this 
school which later became the National Catholic School of Social 
Service. Some time after leaving St. Matthew’s Dr. Cooper 
moved to Clifton as chaplain, succeeding in that position Bishop 
McCormick, the present Rector of Catholic University. During 
1919 the N.C.W.C. sent nine groups of women to Europe to aid in 
reconstruction work and each group made a retreat before sailing. 
Dr. Cooper gave four of the nine retreats, either in New York or 
at Clifton. 

Dr. Cooper’s period at the N.C.W.C. was a very busy one. He 
traveled a great deal and put in long days at his office. He 
proved to be a very competent executive and the results of his 
work were highly successful. After the close of the war there was 
a period of reorganization and the activities of the N.C.W.C. 
were gradually put on a peace-time basis. An organization was 
formed called the National Catholic Women’s Council, which 
soon changed its name to the National Council of Catholic 
Women, and this organization took over the work of Dr. Cooper’s 
Committee. On October 1, 1920 Dr. Cooper left the N.C.W.C. to 
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join the full-time staff of the Catholic University with the rank 
of Instructor. Although he had achieved a great deal at the 
N.C.W.C. he did not find administrative work congenial. He felt, 
too, that the ability to do scholarly work was rarer than adminis- 
trative skill and that he could be of greater service to the Church 
by cultivating the former rather than the latter. From this time 
forward he avoided administrative responsibilities except when 
he felt that he could serve the cause of scholarship by accepting 
them. 

When Dr. Cooper returned to the University in the fall of 1920 
he undertook a variety of duties. He began in that year a course 
in the Department of Apologeties which bore the title, “Religion” 
and involved the use of a good deal of anthropological material. 
He strengthened the courses in religion, soon adding Msgr. Henry, 
Dr. Ignatius Smith, Father MeVay, and later Dr. Geary, to the 
staff. The work grew continually and in 1929 the Department of 
Religion (later the Department of Religious Education) was 
authorized by the Trustees. Graduate instruction began and the 
first M.A. in the subject was granted in 1932. In the meantime, 
perhaps as early as 1920, he had begun to offer in the Department 
of Sociology courses which were explicitly anthropological. He 
became Associate Professor of Sociology in 1923 and held that 
rank until he became Professor of Anthropology in 1928. Mean- 
while he had taken on extra work in neighboring institutions. In 
1921 he became Spiritual Director for the students at Trinity 

3 Msgr. Russell makes the following comments in a memorandum which 
he kindly prepared for the writer: “He saw that the teachers of religion 
needed a preparation distinct from that given in the seminary. He stood 
firmly for accurate theological knowledge, but at the same time he realized 
that the content in religion has to be presented in a different manner, and 
that content not stressed in theology required stressing in religion. Just 
as, under his guidance, the University was the first institution in the coun- 
try to demand that all undergraduates be required to take four years of 
religion, so on the graduate level he saw that teachers of religion needed 
advanced training. In the twenty years of its existence the graduate 
department has trained thousands of teachers. The University was the first 
institution in the country to give graduate degrees in religion. Also, note 
that practically for a quarter of a century Dr. Cooper’s four volumes on 
college religion were the most widely used texts throughout the country.” 
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and in 1922 he began to teach religion classes there. In 1923 he 
joined the faculty of Sisters College; the courses he taught there 
over the years included educational sociology and religion. 

In the early 1920’s Dr. Cooper temporarily abandoned anthro- 
pological research. He made no field trips between 1916 and 
1925. Between 1917 and 1925 only two papers are listed in his 
anthropological bibliography and these were not published in 
technical anthropological journals. One might imagine that his 
very heavy teaching schedule had deprived him of time to work 
in his favorite science. This, however, could not have been the 
real reason; for during the same period he wrote extensively on 
group work, social hygiene, and other topics which might be 
broadly classified as sociological. During the year 1921 alone he 
published twenty-two articles of this nature. At the same time 
he was presenting papers at the meetings of such organizations as 
the National Conference of Social Work, the National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, and the National Probation Association. 
Dr. Cooper’s work with the N.C.W.C. had brought him into na- 
tional prominence as a leader in social group work, and at the 
same time there seems to have been a real, though temporary, shift 
in his interests. The present writer first became well acquainted 
with him during this period and did not realize for a long time 
that he had any particular interest in anthropology. The bulk 
of his teaching consisted of religion courses and the bulk of his 
writing concerned youth work. 

Dr. Cooper’s attitude toward his work in the broadly socio- 
logical field seems to have been somewhat ambivalent. Qn the 
one hand he had a very deep interest in the problems of youth. 
He had grasped the relationship between use of leisure time and 
character formation. He was irresistibly drawn to the mission 
of arousing Catholies to the importance of organized recreation. 
He was interested, in fact, in everything that concerned youth. 
Yet he could never bring himself to transfer his primary research 
interest from anthropology to sociology and social group work. 
In the latter areas his intention was to arouse people to the im- 
portance of a point of view rather than to do fundamental re- 
search. He never cared to train himself in the techniques of case 
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work, test construction, and the mathematical analysis of 
sociological data. While fully appreciating the value and im- 
portance of these methods, he had very wisely decided that to 
master them would be to distract himself from anthropological 
research which he still reeognized as his primary field. His last 
important contribution to sociology was his book Children’s 
Institutions (1931), the report of a survey of Catholic child- 
caring institutions made under the auspices of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities and the Commonwealth Fund, a 
study to which he often referred as his “swan song” in sociology. 
Even in this study, as he told the present writer, he deliberately 
decided to aim at practical results which would be helpful to 
those in charge of children’s institutions rather than to do funda- 
mental research. Under the particular circumstances of the 
moment the former aim, he felt, should take precedence over the 
latter. As a matter of fact the book proved extremely useful and 
is still quoted after two decades. 

About 1925 Dr. Cooper resumed his important anthropological 
research. He made field trips to the Tétes de Boule in 1925, 1926, 
and 1931, to the Ojibwa 1927 and 1928, to the James Bay Cree 
and Montagnais in 1927, 1932, 1933, and 1934, and to the Gros 
Ventre in 1931, 1938, 1939, and 1940. In 1925 he read a paper 
before the Twenty-First International Congress of Americanists 
and he continued to publish technical anthropological papers 
without any important interruption until his death. In 1926 he 
took the lead in the organization of the Catholic Anthropological 
Conference of which he was Secretary-Treasurer from the begin- 
ning. He edited the quarterly Primitive Man which began to 
appear in 1928 and the Publications of the Conference, a mono- 
graph series beginning in 1929. When the Conference was 
pressed for funds he contributed generously out of his own 
pocket. Soon he began to organize instruction in anthropology 
at the Catholic University on a wider basis. In 1933 Miss 
Regina Flannery (the present Dr. Regina Flannery Herzfeld) 
began to teach anthropological courses in the Department of 
Sociology with the rank of Assistant in Anthropology. Finally, 
on November 13, 1934, the Board of Trustees authorized the for- 
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mation of a Department of Anthropology with Dr. Cooper as 
Head. He now left the Department of Sociology of which he had 
been Acting Head since Dr. Kerby’s resignation and took Miss 
Flannery with him. A third member of the new department was 
Dr. Cornelius J. Connolly who became Professor of Physical 
Anthropology. 

Dr. Cooper was Editor of the Catholic University of America 
Anthropological Series which was inaugurated in 1930. He him- 
self contributed several monographs to the Series, which now 
numbers thirteen. 

During all this period Dr. Cooper had a great many outside 
activities. He did a good deal of public speaking, both in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. He belonged to a great many organiza- 
tions and frequently took a very active part in them. He prob- 
ably averaged, during all this time, more than one out-of-town 
engagement a month. It is interesting to note the gradual shift 
of his interest from the 1920’s through the 1930’s. At first his 
publie speaking and his organizational activities centered 
around the promotion of social welfare; but gradually he devoted 
less time to these as he gained increasing prominence in scientific 
circles. He was Secretary of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation from 1931 to 1937 and President in 1940: He repre- 
sented the Association at various periods in the National 
Research Council Division of Anthropology and Psychology, the 
Social Science Research Council, and the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and served on a number of important com- 
mittees concerned with research. He was both liked and re- 
spected by his fellow scientists and his opinions carried a good 
deal of weight among them. 

Dr. Cooper worked at his anthropology under a certain pres- 
sure. Once he told the present writer at about the time he 
founded the Department of Anthropology that he was conscious 
of his advancing years and that he felt he must work fast to 
finish the work he had mapped out for himself. He saved his 
minutes carefully. Once he confessed that he had investigated 
all the barbers in Brookland and finally chosen the one who could 
cut his hair in minimum time. His friends will remember him as 
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he used to work in his office in the northwest corner of the base- 
ment of Mullen Library. His desk was in the corner diagonally 
opposite the door and a visitor would find him hard at work there 
among a mass of books and papers with the inevitable pipe 
beside him. His material was always arranged in a very orderly 
fashion, although the order, it must be confessed, was not always 
immediately apparent to others. He hated interruptions, but he 
was too genial and kind to discourage visits by brusqueness, and 
people often took unfair advantage of his courtesy. He had a 
constant stream of visitors, students wanting to borrow a book, 
faculty members seeking advice on technical points, old friends 
from his days at St. Matthew’s, distinguished visiting scientists 
from abroad. All went away satisfied, having profited from his 
enormous erudition and his kindly wisdom. 

In the spring of 1941 he was struck down by his first serious 
illness, a coronary thrombosis. His recovery was very satis- 
factory, but necessarily slow. He bore his illness with great 
courage and without complaint, never making the slightest con- 
cession to the psychology of invalidism. He followed very con- 
scientiously the regimen which his physician prescribed for him 
after his recovery and installed a couch in his office for the 
required periods of rest. He dropped his work at Trinity and at 
Sisters College and cut down his outside engagements although 
he continued to do some public speaking and was regular in his 
attendance at scientific meetings until the time of his death. He 
had already turned over the Department of Religious Education 
to Dr. (later Msgr.) Sheehy who became its head in 1938, but he 
always continued to conduct a seminar in that field. 

Probably the net result of Dr. Cooper’s readjustment of his 
work was to give him somewhat more time for anthropology. At 
least it is certain that during this period he accomplished a great 
deal of important research including what were probably his 
most outstanding contributions to his science. In 1941 he pub- 
lished Temporal Sequence and the Marginal Cultures in The 
Catholie University of America Anthropological Series, a mono- 
graph series which he originated and edited. The next year he 
published “Areal and Temporal Aspects of Aboriginal South 
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American Culture” in Primitive Man. Both were important 
correlational studies whose brilliant generalizations were reached 
only after sifting enormous masses of evidence. During these 
years, too, he wrote his important series of contributions for the 
Handbook of South American Indians and essentially completed 
his great monograph on the Gros Ventre in collaboration with Dr. 
Regina Flannery Herzfeld. In the work of his last period he 
showed, not only his usual brilliance, but also a maturity of judg- 
ment which comes only as the fruit of many years of painstaking 
work. 

Many men are soured by illness and approaching age, but Dr. 
Cooper was never more genial, never more delightful, than during 
the closing years of his life. He carefully rationed his leisure, 
stealing from his work no more than what he considered the 
necessary minimum of recreation; but when he did relax with his 
friends, he relaxed thoroughly. Without ever abandoning his 
quiet dignity, he could be the life of the party. For some years 
he was Chairman of a House Committee at the University whose 
function it was to arrange informal get-togethers for the priests 
resident on the campus. He thoroughly enjoyed this office and 
showed great ingenuity in making his friends happy. He was a 
man of the most unfailing good humor and it was impossible to 
be downeast very long in his company. 

To a great many people in varied walks of life, he was a 
valued friend. His good humor, his fund of anecdotes, and his 
courtesy made him a pleasant companion; but the reasons that 
made people seek his friendship went deeper than that. He was 
a man of high principle who could always be trusted completely. 
He was wise as well as learned, and his wisdom made him an 
excellent person to turn to for advice. His thoughtfulness toward 
others was so deep that it seemed almost instinctive; he went to 
great lengths to avoid hurting others even slightly. 

Successive generations of students profited greatly from his 
teaching. Perhaps the principal secret of his success in the 
classroom was his ability to distinguish essentials from non- 
essentials. He hammered the former home until they were 
thoroughly understood, and then his students found that the 
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latter came easily. He enlivened his classes with humor and 
interesting anecdotes. He had a contagious enthusiasm and 
many of his students took an enduring interest in what he taught 
them. He used in the classroom the same style of simple and 
clear exposition that he used in his writing and his public speak- 
ing and it was very effective. His reputation as a teacher 
brought invitations from other institutions. In 1938 he taught in 
the summer session at the University of California in Berkeley 
and in the first semester of 1948-49 he taught at the University 
of New Mexico. 

Dr. Cooper received many honors. The many positions which 
he held in scientific societies were marks of the esteem in which 
his colleagues held him. He received the Mendel Medal in 1939 
and was starred as a scientist of distinction in the 1944 edition 
of American Men of Science. He was made a Domestic Prelate 
in 1941. These various honors he bore with the utmost modesty. 
He never publicized them and his friends were much more likely 
to learn of them from other sources than from Dr. Cooper him- 
self. 

On Sunday, May 22, 1949 Dr. Cooper’s busy life ended quite 
suddenly. There had been no premonitory symptoms and the 
previous day had been as crowded with work as usual. He had 
taken part in an oral examination in the morning and had attended 
a committee meeting in the afternoon, later spending some time 
Visiting with friends. But early in the morning of the twenty- 
second he suffered another attack of coronary thrombosis. He 
summoned by telephone one of the priests on the campus and a 
physician was called to his bedside. At first he seemed to rally, 
but died while receiving the last sacraments. The funeral was 
held on May 25, 1949 at the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception on the Catholic University campus with the Most 
Rev. Patrick J. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington and Chan- 
cellor of the University, officiating. He was buried in the family 
plot at Rock Creek Cemetery. 

Many people paid tribute to Dr. Cooper’s memory, orally, by 
letter, or in print, and it is extremely interesting to note how 
varied were the qualities they admired in him. Some honored 
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him as a distinguished anthropologist without being conscious of 
his work in other fields. Others were impressed principally by 
his work in religious education without having followed closely 
his technical anthropological work. Some who had been as- 
sociated with him at the N.C.W.C. remembered him particularly 
for his achievements in his work there. Others, again, loved him 
and admired him simply as a delightful companion and a trusted 
friend. Those who knew him best, however, realized that his 
chief claim to greatness was his greatness as a priest. His charm 
in interpersonal relations was only the flowering of his priestly 
charity. It was in his function of the priest as teacher that he 
entered on his intellectual career. His administrative work at the 
N.C.W.C. was the work of a priest with a love for souls. He 
loved his work at St. Matthew’s and in his later years as a univer- 
sity professor he was always glad of the opportunity to act as 
confessor or to give retreats. He carried the spirit of the priest- 
hood through all his work. His death ended a career of extra- 
ordinary fruitfulness and his memory will remain fresh for a long 
time. Nec misere nec omnino moriebatur. 
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